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job at two guineas a week on the Examiner under Heinrich Felber-
mann, who pronounced his services "dear at the price". He had
one or two poems accepted by the Spectator, which led to his
obtaining some occasional book-reviewing, but this soon ceased,
because he "was handicapped with dangerous ideas, and an
impossible style".  The latter defect he blamed upon his long
residence in France; admitting that "even ordinary newspaper
prose was beyond my reach", he declared that, during his last two
years in Paris," 1 began to lose my English",   But it seems that he
had never had any to lose; the letters published in Mr. Hone's
biography display the construction, punctuation, and ortho-
graphy of a junior schoolboy. Most successful writers have re-
pealed some sort of talent for composition even in childhood,
)ut George Moore is a remarkable, possibly a unique, instance of
i comparatively illiterate young man who lived to acquire a
nastery of fluent prose. His early novels are marred by their
:rude and clumsy style, and at the age of thirty he might have
lerived a moneysworth from an "earning while learning"
:orrespondence course of how to become an author;  as Mr.
Humbert Wolfe has put it, "he started like the stammering
Demosthenes, walking on the seashore with pebbles in his mouth
:o cure his impediment", and as Demosthenes came to be likened
3y Aeschines to a syren for eloquence, so it is claimed for Moore
iat "the English language has been brought to a new exercise"
!n the prose of The Brook Kerith.

Like an infant learning to articulate by watching its mother's
ips, Moore sought the faculty of expression by abundant reading.
Arnold Bennett was yet an urchin under the smoke of the Five
Towns, so there was no such manual as Literary Taste and How to
Form It> and Moore had to select his own books. He started his
:ourse of contemporary fiction with Henry James's Portrait of a
lady, probably because, being published in 1881, his mother or
dster had it on their list at Mudie's. His criticism in the Con-
faslons is more understandable than its repetition, tainted with
)ersonal antipathy, thirty years later in Avowals, for the youthful
Uiterate might well have thought, with Andrew Lang, that too
ittle happens to justify such a flux of words, whereas the author
>f The Srook K&rith should have remembered the decent dignity